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will prefer the original sources to the most careful compilation. But 
he has succeeded in reducing an enormous mass of material to most 
admirable and \ convenient shape, and has supplied bibliographical 
assistance of inestimable value. The student who has access to the 
costly folios of Kingsborough and Catherwood and Waldeck will still 
find his researches facilitated by Mr. Bancroft's labors, and will have 
occasion to thank him, at every step, for opening so plain a path 
through such a vast and bewildering field ; while to the ordinary 
reader, who is seeking for accurate information in the most compen- 
dious shape, these volumes supply a store of digested knowledge 
which the most industrious effort of an ordinary lifetime could hardly 
bring together. Eastern scholars may well look to their laurels when 
such careful work comes to us from the Pacific coast. 



7. — Storia della RepMica di Firenze di Gino Capponi. Firenze. G. 
Barbera, Editore. 1875. 2 Vols. pp. xxiii, 667; xix, 632. 

The past year has been prolific in works relating to Italian history. 
Besides Gregorovius's " Lucrezia Borgia," * Alfred von Reumont has 
written what is destined to be the authoritative history of Lorenzo 
de' Medici and his times, afld now we have the long-looked-for history 
of Florence by Gino Capponi. 

The noble author, when he presented a copy of his work to the sin- 
daco of Florence, wrote in it, "A Ubaldino Peruzzi gonfaloniere di 
Firenze il suo scrivano" ; and Capponi is indeed worthy of being added 
to the already long list of illustrious scrivani, as the old historians of 
the republic were called. 

The name of the author enhances the charm that the history of 
Florence has always had for scholars, a history the value of which is 
twofold. It is not only that for three hundred years the history of 
Florence is the history of what is best in Italian literature and art, 
but the political history of the city is of even deeper interest, and 
affords lessons of vital importance at a time when our own republic is 
preparing to celebrate its hundredth anniversary, and two European 
nations have recently passed through crises which in one have de- 
stroyed a short-lived republic, in the other perhaps assured its con- 
tinuance. There is much to be learned from the city of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Cimabue, Arnolfo di Lapo, Orcagna, Poggio Bracciolini, 
Poliziano, Masaccio, Machiavelli, Brunelleschi Ghiberti, Michael An- 
gelo, and a host of others whose names are among the brightest in 

* North American Review, No. CCXLVIII. 
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literature and art ; but there is even more to be learned from a city 
that preserved more than three hundred years its self-government, 
under which it enjoyed a measure of prosperity that made it the 
wealthiest and most influential city of mediaeval and early modern 
Europe. 

There is fortunately no lack of materials for the history of Florenoe 
(except in the very earliest period), whether original, in the shape of 
documents, etc., preserved in the archives of the state, or secondary, 
in the form of edited and inedited chronicles and histories. 

The series of native contemporary historians and chroniclers ex- 
tends without a break and with many overlappings from the Male- 
spini, whose chronicle (the authenticity of which has been lately 
attacked) ends in 1286, down to Machiavelli, the first historian 
worthy of the name, who closes his work with the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent in 1492. From that date to 1532 (the year of the 
overthrow of the republic), there are numerous minor historians, such 
as Nardi, Varchi, Segni, Nerli, Pitti, Adriani, Ammirato, and — 
greatest name in the long list of native historians — Francesco Guic- 
ciardini. These writers, however, cover only limited periods, or are 
tiresomely prolix, as in the case of Ammirato, whose history in 1532 
occupies over nine large octavo volumes. 

The want of a more compendious history of the city was in a slight 
measure supplied by Pignotti, Storia della Toscana sinb al Principato, 
nine volumes, a work not so much valued for its historical portion as for 
its interesting digressions on the art of war in early times, the Renais- 
sance, commerce, letters, and arts. This work was translated into 
English and received with favor. 

In 1846 Captain Napier, of the British Navy, published his Flor- 
entine History, six volumes, extending to the accession of Ferdinand 
III., in 1790. This work is valuable for its correctness and the ful- 
ness of its materials, but deficient in its arrangement, prolix, and un- 
fitted for general readers. 

The first really popular history of the Florentine Republic was 
that by T. Adolphus Trollope,* which is tolerably clear and complete. 
Its greatest blemishes are a want of historical grasp, and a style, in 
many places, undignified and trivial. 

It will be seen from this hasty review, that there is still room for a 
good history of Florence in Italian or English. This want has been 
lately supplied for the Italians by the publication of the work whose 

* " A History of the Commonwealth of Florence from the earliest Independence 
of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531." 4 vols. London : Chap- 
man & Hall. 1865. 
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title stands at the head of this notice, and the author of which is a 
member of one of the most illustrious families of the state whose his- 
tory he has so worthily written. There is no Florentine of the present 
day better known than the Marquis Gino Capponi. He was born in 
1792, and, after a very careful education, travelled extensively through 
the most important European states. He held important offices un- 
der the Grand Dukes Ferdinand III. and Leopold II., and early dis- 
played a literary activity devoted entirely to patriotic objects, which 
his blindness since 1839 has not diminished. He'has contributed to 
the Archivio Storico Italiano, and to various periodicals many articles 
on the history and literature of his country. He has been the trusted 
friend of such men as the poet Giusti (who died in his house in 1850) 
and Tommaseo, and his palace has been the resort and refuge of the 
advocates of Italian independence, of which he himself has been one 
of the most enlightened and indefatigable champions. 

He gives in the Preface to his history an account of its origin. In 
1843, Madame Allart, a French authoress, published a sketch of the 
history of the Florentine Republic, which was translated into Italian. 
Gino Capponi, in reading it, naturally found it, in some respects, too 
full, in others, too condensed, for Italians. He began almost mechan- 
ically to annotate it, and make some changes in the French text, and 
so gradually was led to undertake a complete and independent history 
of Florence. The author's object was to write a popular work in the 
best sense ; a work which should be interesting and intelligible to 
those who had not made the history of this republic and period a 
specialty ; a work that should put before the general public, in a clear 
and attractive manner, the political lessons which may still be learned 
from a state that gave up its independence more than three hundred 
years ago. The author has not given a mere compend of previous histo- 
ries, but has produced a work original in every sense. He has not only 
used already known materials, but has also employed those recently 
discovered, as, for instance, the posthumous works of Guicciardini, 
the various contributions to Italian history published in the Archivio 
Storico, and a large mass of inedited matter from the archives of the 
state and of his own family. These last throw new light over one of 
the most important and interesting episodes of the republic, from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries, — the 
period in which the baleful influence of the Medici made its first 
appearance and assumed its fatal proportions. As the author's desire 
is to give not only an idea of the political history of the republic, but 
also of its intellectual activity, he has, at the termination of each 
historical period, given a terse account of the principal authors, 
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artists, etc. For instance, at the end of Book II. (1268 - 1322), there 
is a chapter on Dante and contemporaneous writers and artists ; Book 
III., language, letters, and arts in Florence, Petrarch, Boccaccio ; 
Book IV., classical studies in Florence, great increase in the fine 
arts; Book V., science, letters, and arts under the republican gov- 
ernment of the Medici (1434 — 1494), — the Tuscan language becomes 
Italian. At the end of this chapter the author gives a sound opin- 
ion, which philological agitators will do well to bear in mind : " Were 
I to hazard a prediction in regard to the future of the language of 
Italy, I would say, in a word, the language of Italy will be whatever 
the Italians themselves shall be able to become." At the conclusion 
of Book VI. there is a chapter on Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Mi- 
chael Angelo, and a description of the city and state of Florence. 

In an appendix at the end of each volume is given a selection of 
the most important illustrative documents, many of which are here 
published for the first time ; among them are numerous provisioni of 
great value for the early constitutional history of the state. 

The author passes rapidly over the early history of the city, — a 
period buried in obscurity; the oldest chronicler, Malespini, being 
of dubious authenticity.* 

* It is surprising that Florentines have done so little in the way of investigating 
the early history of their city. They have always considered Malespini their oldest 
chronicler, and have been content to say that Villani appropriated from him all 
that he had to say about the early history of Florence. In 1870, Paul Scheffer- 
Boichorst, in Sybel's Historische Zeitschrifl, XXIV. 274-313, undertook an elab- 
orate examination of Malespini's chronicle, and came to the conclusion that it was 
a forgery, and that Malespini had copied Villani. Among the sources of Villani 
is the Gesta Ftorentinorum, which has been lately edited for the first time, also by a 
German scholar, Dr. Otto Hartwig : Quellen und Forschungen zur altesten Gcschichte 
der Sladt Florenz. Erster Theil, Marburg, 1875. This work contains an essay on 
the chronicle del Guidice Sanzanome (cited by Capponi), which ends in 1231. Hart- 
wig also gives for the first time the Chronica de origine civitatis Florentines, and a 
dissertation of his own on Florence from its foundation, about 190 b. c, to the 
beginning of the twelfth century. He shows how the city was refounded by Augus- 
tus, who named it Julia Augusta Florentia. The story of the destruction of the 
city by Totila (alias Attila), and its rebuilding by Charlemagne, is shown to be 
legendary. The second part of Hartwig's book, which is nearly ready for the 
press, is to contain extensive commentaries on the earliest annals, a complete list 
of the consuls and Podestas, a dissertation on the so-called Chronicon Brunetto 
Ldtini, and a reconstruction of the annualistic Gesta Florentinorum, from which 
Villani and other historians, of Florence derive nearly all their knowledge down 
to the year 1308. In 1874, Scheffer-Boichorst published his Florentiner Studien, 
in which he reprinted his essay on Malespini, and boldly attacked the celebrated 
chronicle of Dino Compagni, the Italian Sallust, as he has been called. The 
authenticity of this chronicle has been called in question before by Italians, but 
never investigated so elaborately as by Scheffer-Boichorst. Capponi, in common 
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The first book of Capponi's history extends to 1267, and ends with 
the final victory of the Guelph party which in the future ruled the 
republic in its peculiar way. In this period we find the rise of the 
two evils that finally ended in the ruin of the commonwealth : bitter 
party strife, and class legislation without the least comprehension of 
what we call liberty of the individual citizen. The party strife of 
Florence was a very remarkable thing, more so than those think who 
read the story of Buondelmonte in the Pecorone (the author of which 
wrote it, as he did most of his historical stories, almost word for word 
from Villani) or Dante's fierce invectives. It was a curious sort of 
commonwealth where the defeated party quietly rose up with their 
wives and little children and left their homes, often in the dead of 
night or in the midst of winter, to seek shelter in some neighboring 
town where their party was in the majority. These exiles formed 
that curious body of non-resident citizens termed fuorusciti, who played 
an important part in the history of Florence long after it had ceased 
to be an independent state. 

In 1249 the Ghibelline party, with some outside help from the 
Germans (this calling in foreign help in domestic matters is charac- 
teristic not only of Florence but of the rest of Italy), compelled the 
Guelphs to leave the city. The next year the people rose against the 
Ghibellines, " reformed " the government, and recalled the Guelph 
fuorusciti, whereupon many noble Ghibelline families left the city and 
entered into a league with Siena (a stanch Ghibelline city) against 
Florence. The city now took its place as head of the Guelph party, 
a position it retained until the famous battle of Montaperti (Septem- 
ber 4, 1260), which, as Dante's readers know, resulted in the defeat 
of the Guelphs by the aid of Manfred. The Florentine Guelphs when 
they heard of this defeat did not even await the approach of the 
victors, much less think of defending the city against them, but left 
the city in tears and betook themselves with their families to Lucca. 
Later came the no less famous battle of Benevento ; again the 
Guelphs were recalled and the government reformed, taking this time 
a shape it preserved many years. This last victory of the Guelphs 
was final, and henceforth the names of the two great parties lose 

with many other distinguished Italian scholars, cannot give up the two oldest and 
most interesting historical and literary monuments of his city. In an appendix, 
Capponi states his belief in the authenticity of both Malespini and Compagni. We 
notice that he also quotes the Diarnali of Matteo Spinelli da Giovenazzo, which we 
believe has been proved beyond a question to be a forgery of the sixteenth century. 
The subject has been admirably treated by Wilhelm Bernhardt in his study, enti- 
tled Matteo di Giovenazzo, erne Falschung des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1868. 
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their significance for Florence as they do in a""measnre for the rest 
of Italy. The names, however, remained, that of the Guelphs until 
a quite recent date in a very curions manner that illustrates the 
weakness of the commonwealth. In 1268 and 1269 about three 
thousand Ghibellines or suspected Ghibellines were condemned to 
exile or allowed to remain in Florence, in both cases with confiscation 
of their property. Many of the first class abandoned Italy and 
founded commercial colonies in the South of France. To oversee 
the confiscated property, and take proper measures against the exiles 
or suspected Ghibellines, the people created a board of officers at first 
named Consoli de' cavalieri, then captains of the Guelph party. These 
officers were renewed every two months by a secret council of four- 
teen and a greater council composed of sixty nobles and people. 
Party spirit has rarely, even in this country, so unblushingly asserted 
itself. So it went on from generation to generation ; long after the 
old names were forgotten the old spirit remained. 

The oppression of one class of citizens by another has never, we be- 
lieve, been carried so far by statute as it was in Florence in 1293, and 
the celebrated laws then enacted against the nobles are known as the 
Ordinamenti or Ordini della Guistizia. The people were bound, under 
pain of fine, to denounce all violations of the. law by the nobles, and 
when the latter, to escape proscription, became " people," they were 
obliged to select a new coat-of-arms. There were also elaborate 
arrangements for elevating " people " to the rank of grandi, in order 
to bring them within the reach of this extraordinary legislation, and 
finally there was provision made for secret denunciations. 

There is, however, a bright side to all this ; the exuberant life and 
restlessness that frequently manifested themselves in violence also 
found a healthy vent in peaceful enterprises of all kinds, which have 
made an honorable memory for those days. We have no space to 
follow Capponi into the interesting minutiae of the multitudinous 
forms of the Florentine constitution, with its ceaseless changes, which 
caused Dante to cry out with bitter irony : - — 

" Atene e Lacedemone, che fenno 
L'antiche leggi, e furon si civili, 
Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno 
Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti, che a mezzo Novembre 
Non giunge quel che tu Ottobre fili. 
Quante volte nel tempo che rimembre, 
Legge, moneta, offizio, e costume 
Hai tu mutato, e rinnovato membre ! " * 

* Purgatorio, VI, 139- 147. j 
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With the year 1433 began a new and fatal era for the republic, but 
an era so splendid for art and letters that its iniquity is half con- 
cealed. In the year above mentioned Cosimo de' Medici was banished 
from the city which he re-entered in triumph the following year, and 
where he laid the foundation of a power that remained in his family 
over three centuries. The history of the Medici, and especially 
of its brightest member, Lorenzo the Magnificent, has lately been 
treated in the most profound and attractive manner by the German 
diplomat and scholar, Alfred von Keumont,* a life-long friend of Gino 
Capponi, in a work so deserving a separate notice that we will pass over 
this period, merely remarking that Capponi treats it with characteris- 
tic impartiality and appreciation. It was a period of great apparent 
material splendor, and few Italians or foreigners have escaped its in- 
fection. They have generally forgotten that the Medici strangled the 
republic, plundered its treasury, and corrupted its morals ; they re- 
member at this day only the treasures of the Laurenzian library, and 
the revival of letters. 

Capponi gives a clear and impartial history of this period, with but 
little subjective intrusion. This indeed is one of the chief features of 
the whole work, — the historian is seldom seen, and only the events 
he narrates seem to address us. 

We would like to linger over the sixth book of his history. What a 
period from the death of Lorenzo de' Medici to the fall of the republic ! 
No wonder that it is the favorite ground of the novelist and poet ; 
what figures those of Savonarola, Pier Capponi, Machiavelli, and 
Michael Angelo, what scenes the Friar's tragic death and the siege of 
Florence ! 

Capponi's account of all these men and events is singularly vivid 
and sympathetic, his judgments severe and impartial. We cannot 
speak in too high terms of Capponi's style. It is sober, elevated, and 
restrained, and withal so easy and picturesque that one reads on from 
period to period without finding a place to pause. The author, it is 
needless to say, is a master of his native language, and his work is a 
noble contribution to Italian literature. 

We trust that an English translation or abridgment of this excel- 
lent history may soon put it within the reach of those who are not 
familiar with Italian. 

* Lorenzo de' Medici il Magnifico. You Alfred von Reumont. Leipzig, 1874. 
2 vols. 



